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Among the States 


Legislative Councils.—Bills to create legislative coun- 
cils or permanent legislative research agencies had been 
introduced up to April in the legislatures of eight states 
_Arizona, California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New York, South Carolina, and Texas. Reor- 
ganization of the Arkansas Legislative Council was noted 
in the April issue of STATE GOVERNMENT. Other bills to 
provide legislators with reference, bill-drafting, or code 
revision services were considered in Montana, New Mex- 
ico, and Tennessee. A New Hampshire interim commit- 
tee reporting to the 1949 session, recommended creation 
of a legislative council. In Florida, plans were developed 
for consideration of a legislative council bill in the ses- 
sion which convened in April. 

Telephone Regulation.—Meeting at the Massachusetts 
State House, the six governors comprising the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference recently formed an asso- 
ciation to protect the public in rate-making negotiations 
with the telephone industry. The governors explained 
in a resolution that local regulatory authorities, acting 
alone within their state boundaries, lacked adequate re- 
sources and facilities to investigate the industry effec- 
tively. By contrast, they pointed out, “the telephone in- 
dustry, in particular, possesses a great central organiza- 
tion in the Bell System, namely the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, with experts on call for any 
one of its operating subsidiaries.” 

The new organization authorized by the governors is 
the New England Association of Public Utility 
Regulatory Agencies. It is designed to foster close 
cooperation not only between state agencies but also 
between the state and federal governments. It is directed 
specifically to secure assistance from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in current investigations and 
regulation of telephone companies in New England. 

Water Problems.—Water continues to be of outstand- 
ing concern to many states. Problems of too little water, 
too much water, and polluted water all have been de- 
manding attention. 

Several western states have ratified a new allocation 
formula for distribution of water from the Colorado 
River system. The Cheyenne River Compact to allocate 
the unappropriated waters of the Cheyenne between 
Wyoming and South Dakota is up for ratification. 
South Dakota’s legislature approved the compact before 
adjournment. 

In the Missouri Valley, Iowa has established a Natural 
Resources Council to handle flood control problems, 
with full authority over streams and waters. North 
Dakota has established the Missouri-Souris Conservancy 
District to handle water problems which have resulted 
from the many dams and reservoirs being created under 
the Pick-Sloan program. 

The Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission, 
formally established following signature of an interstate 
compact by the governors of eight states through 
which the Ohio River system winds, recently has set 


up- minimum sewage treatment standards for a portion 
of the river. No objections have been raised at public 
hearings called by the commission, and most of the com- 
munities affected have put into effect the corrective 
measures recommended by it. Edward J. Cleary has been 
chosen the commission’s first executive director. 

Further east, the interstate commissions on the Poto- 
mac and Delaware river basins are meeting with con- 
siderable success in efforts for similar standards along 
those rivers. 


Idaho Sessions.—In order to meet difficult budgeting 
problems due to fluctuating prices, the Idaho legislature, 
which regularly meets in the odd years, has adopted a 
plan of making appropriations for one year only. It ex- 
pects to return in special session in 1950 to make appro- 
priations for the second half of the biennium. 


Lake Shore Erosion.—Commissions on interstate co- 
operation, legislative leaders, and public works and state 
planning officials from Great Lakes states will meet at 
Toledo this month with representatives of the United 
States Beach Erosion Board and the Army Engineers to 
consider federal and state proposals for prevention and 
control of lake shore erosion. Storms and fluctuations of 
the lake level in recent years have caused great damage 
to industrial plants, beaches, and property near the 
larger lake cities. Considerable sums have been spent by 
public agencies in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin in an effort to prevent erosion. The conference will 
endeavor to develop a coordinated federal, state, and 
municipal program to cope with the problem. 


Milk Ruling Held Invalid.—In a five to four decision 
the United States Supreme Court has held invalid a 
New York state milk order prohibiting a qualified inter- 
state milk dealer from operating an additional receiving 
plant in that state. 

The court majority ruled that since the refusal was 
based solely on the ground that others would be sub- 
jected to competition and that supplies would be denied 
to localities requiring them, the state commissioner’s 
order imposed an unreasonable burden on interstate 
commerce. The court disagreed with the contention that 
it has the power to prevent destructive competition in 
purchase and sale of milk, at least insofar as such power 
operates to erect trade barriers between the states. 

Justice Black dissented, characterizing the majority 
opinion as a “new constitutional formula which bars a 
state from protecting itself against local destructive com- 
petitive practices so far as they are indulged in by deal- 
ers who ship their milk into other states.” Justice Mur- 
phy joined him in interpreting the decision as allowing 
interstate dealers a virtual immunity from local regula- 
tion, even when that regulation is applied in a non- 
discriminatory and non-retributive manner. 

Justices Frankfurter and Rutledge also dissented, in 
an opinion stating that the majority was “treating what 
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is essentially a problem of striking a balance between 
competing interests as an exercise in absolutes.” 


Forest Protection Compact.—The legislatures of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, and Vermont 
now have ratified the Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire 
Protection Compact. Also eligible for membership are 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 


Legislative Reorganization.—A recent report of the 
South Carolina Joint Committee on Reorganization of 
the State Legislature contains extensive recommenda- 
tions for legislative improvement. It proposes changing 
the committee system and rules of procedure; creation 
of a legislative council to provide research, reference, 
and drafting services; and reduction in the burden of 
local legislation through increase in the home-rule 
powers of local governmental units. The committee re- 
ported that during the past twenty-four years local bills 
have accounted for more than four out of every five 
South Carolina laws enacted. 

Tobacco Tax Evasion.—In a strongly worded resolu- 
tion before adjournment the Indiana legislature called 
on Congress to act for an end to the influx of cigarettes 
by mail, or their bootlegging by individuals, from states 
in which they are not taxed. Traffic in tax-free cigarettes 
near state borders and mail-order delivery of them have 
become a profitable, well-organized business. Legislatures 
and tax officials in the thirty-nine tobacco-taxing states 
are concerned over the loss of revenue. 

Tobacco-tax officials lack authority to act against deal- 
ers who ship in cigarettes from outside the state. The 
National Tobacco Tax Association is sponsoring Con- 
gressional legislation to reduce such evasion. Hear- 
ings are being held on H.R.195 which provides, in effect, 
that mail-order houses must either register and pay the 
tax or report monthly to the state tax collector concern- 
ing shipments, informing him of the name of receiver, 
place of shipment, and amount sent. Legitimate deal- 
ers now pay such taxes without question. Under the pro- 
posed legislation the consumer still could purchase ciga- 
rettes from mail-order houses but could not evade his 
tax. Mail-order cigarette firms, says the National To- 
bacco Tax Association, now “assure him in their adver- 
tising that their records are immune from inspection by 
state tax officials.” 

Operation Snowbound Ends—Floods Follow.—Op- 
eration Snowbound was demobilized in March after a 
winter in which the plains states fought record-breaking 
blizzards, to be replaced by action against floods. 

The Fifth Army was in charge of the over-all opera- 
tion to deal with the snow crisis. State and local agencies 
added outstanding services. When the forty-four-day task 
was completed, 145,000 persons and 4,200,000 heads of 
livestock had been liberated through the digging out of 
117,000 miles of drifted road. Thousands of tons of fuel, 
food, and stock feed were delivered to stranded ranches 
and small towns. Throughout this period, Iowa and 
Minnesota highway and public works departments con- 
tributed vehicles, and crews to operate them, for the 
stricken people in adjoining states. In April, state and 
army engineers were blasting ice jams on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries to reduce floods which were 
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causing serious damage along the river from North Dg. 
kota to Missouri. Governor Fred G. Aandahl of Nort) 
Dakota was in close touch with the flood situation jp 
that state, which had necessitated moving 200 familie 
from the flooded area in the vicinity of Bismarck anq 
Mandan. 

Oregon Institutions.—The recent defeat of a proposal 
to amend the Oregon Constitution called attention tg 
what is believed to be a unique constitutional provision, 
adopted in 1907. It provides that all public institutions 
of the state, not located clsewhere prior to that date, 
shall be located in the county “where the seat of govern. 
ment is.” Proponents of the system hold that the conse. 
quent location of a large number of state institutions 
in and about the city of Salem has relieved the legis 
lature of sectional pressures and facilitated efficient jp. 
spection, administration, and operation of state institu. 
tions. 

North Dakota Investigates.—North Dakota's Legisla. 
tive Research Committee, re-established at the end of the 
recent legislative session, has begun work on its 1949-50 
program. The legislature requested it to conduct an in. 
vestigation of a Public Service Commission order approv- 
ing a telephone rate increase; an over-all survey of agri- 
cultural problems including land tenure laws, soil con- 
servation, the extension service, and livestock breeding 
and diseases; a study of motor vehicle liability and the 
feasibility of establishing a system of state-owned liability 
insurance; and “study of possible improvements in the 
structural organization of the state of North Dakota and 
the elimination of duplication in fields of inspection, 
regulation, and other governmental functions.” 

The Legislative Research Committee also serves as the 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation for North Da- 
kota. Senator Carroll E. Day is chairman and Joseph A. 
Donahue research director. 

Managing State Records.—The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion recently announced a grant of $35,000 to the Na- 
tional Records Management Council for the purpose of 
sponsoring and assisting in establishment of: 

1. Adequate programs for organizing, screening, pre- 
serving, and interpreting the records and other recorded 
experience of private enterprises, federal, state, and local 
governments. 

2. Records centers and archival agencies for storage, 
security, service, and evaluation of records in accordance 
with economical management, professional archival re- 
search, and the requirements of management reference 
and historical research. 

3. Adequate educational programs in records manage- 
ment and archival science at accredited institutions of 
learning, and to train personnel through apprenticeship 
and in service or on the job instruction. 

The Council serves as a clearing house for technical 
information in record management and for research op- 
portunities in public and private records. Expert assist 
ance and experienced counsel in all phases of records 
management and archival science are also provided. 

The Council recently completed a task force report on 
records management in the federal government for the 
Hoover Commission. Findings and recommendations of 
this report may be of considerable interest to state gov- 
ernments., 
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Federal-State Relations 


A report to the Congress by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, March 1940 


I. The Problem' 


EDERAL-STATE relations is the cardinal question 

of our Federal system of government. It is not 

a question that can be resolved once for all 
time. Emphasis shifts from generation to generation 
as the American people fashion their government to 
meet the needs of changing times and changing con- 
ditions. 

Prior to 1900, the question was largely a legal 
problem. Since that time, it has become increasingly 
an economic problem. 

Our Government today is very different in struc- 
ture and in operation from that envisioned by the 
founding fathers. From a number of small semi- 
autonomous agricultural States, we have become a 
highly industrialized far-flung nation. We have be- 
come a world power with interests and responsi- 
bilities throughout the globe. 

As we have grown as a nation, so have we grown 
as independent States; and government today—all 
of our governments—is a large social and economic 
mechanism designed to serve and operate for the 
welfare of the people. 

As this development has taken place, two prob- 
lems have been cast in bold relief: 

1. How can the American type of democracy— 
a democracy based on individual liberty and exten- 
sive citizen participation in and control of govern- 
ment—be maintained and strengthened? 

2. At the same time, how shall government pro- 
vide the services which people increasingly demand 
and which are necessary for the general welfare? 

These are not problems which can be solved by 
the States acting alone; nor can they be solved by 
the National Government without reference to the 
States. Their solution requires cooperation and 
teamwork on the part of the States and the National 
Government, with understanding and support from 
the people at large. 


1 Dissent: This report seems to us to exceed the jurisdiction 
of a Commission created to make recommendations regard- 
ing the organization of the Executive Branch. Both the report 
and the recommendations contained in it have little to do with 
the organization or even the functions of the executive ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government. They are concerned 
chiefly with taxation, grants-in-aid, and other matters pri 
marily in the realm of legislative policy. As a consequence, we 
are unable to join in this report or to express any view as to 
the merits of the conclusions of the majority of the Commis- 
sion. 


Dean Acheson 
Vice Chairman 


James Forrestal 
Commissioner 
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II. The Development of Federal-State Relations 


In 1913, total expenditures of the National 
Government were approximately $700 million, an 
amount which represented about one-quarter of 
the aggregate cost of all levels of governments in 
this country. Then, to a very large extent, local, 
State, and Federal governments established, {. 
nanced, and administered their own activities. 

In that same year, the National Government en. 
tered the field of income taxation on a permanent 
basis, thus providing the central Government with 
a revenue potential of great magnitude. 

Almost concurrently—in 1914—we embarked upon 
the first large-scale, continuing cooperative project, 
the agricultural extension program. The pattern 
established for this program has been widely fol- 
lowed in the development of highway, vocational 
education and rehabilitation, public health, hos- 
pital, social security, and similar programs until 
today there are few major public services which are 
not financed and administered to some extent on a 
Federal-State cooperative basis. 


THE COMMISSION ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Executive Branch of the Government 


Herspert Hoover, Chairman 
Dean Acnueson, Vice Chairman 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
James Forrestar 
Grorce H. Merap 
Grorce D. AIKEN 
Joseru P. KENNEDY 


Joun L. 
James K. PoLLock 
CLARENCE J]. BROWN 
CARTER MANASCO 
James H. Rowe, JR. 


In effect, the National Government found not 
only a major source of revenue, but a field of ex- 
penditure commensurate with a broadened tax base 
was developed. ‘The conjoining of these two forces 
carried important implications for the future of 
Federal-State relations. 

The rapidly increasing demands upon govern- 
ment—growing out of the development of our it 
dustrial society, out of two world wars, and a major 
depression—have expanded and extended public 
services and governmental activities far beyond 
those contemplated a short generation ago; and 
the cost of all government—Federal, State, and local 
—has increased from approximately $3 billion per 
year in 1913 to about $55 billion in 1948. 
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The necessity for meeting public needs and the 
search for revenue to meet such needs are basic to 
the present-day problem of Federal-State relations. 
We have attempted to solve this problem by the 
development of an extensive program of so-called 

ants-in-aid, and this development has had a pro- 
found effect upon our tax, fiscal, and governmental 
structures. 


III. Grants-in-Aid 


“Grants-in-aid” is a term used to define a method 
of operation whereby funds derived from a tax 
levied and collected by one level of government are 
made available for expenditure and administration 
by another level, usually upon a matching basis, 
for some particular activity, and in accordance with 
definite and specific standards and requirements. 

The grant-in-aid method is used extensively by 
both the State, with its political subdivisions, and 
by the Federal Government, with the States. ‘Today, 
approximately 4o per cent of all funds expended by 
local governments, and approximately 15 per cent 
of all funds expended by State governments, are 
derived from grants-in-aid; and this trend toward 
using grants-in-aid for supporting public services 
is definitely on the increase. 

Grants-in-aid are a part of the warp and woof of 
present-day government; but they cannot be con- 
sidered separately from our tax and fiscal problems, 
nor from our Government plan and structure. 

What are the assets and liabilities of this grant- 
in-aid method which is so large a part of the whole 
question of Federal-State relations? 


Assets 


a. The cooperative system based on grants-in-aid 
has provided needed standards of public services 
throughout the country in many fields—services 
that many States would be unable to supply. It has 
provided for some redistribution of resources from 
States that have superior means to those that lack 
them. 

b. The plan has developed a division of respon- 
sibility: the National Government giving financial 
aid and establishing broad standards—the State gov- 
ernments sharing the fiscal burden and maintaining 
primary responsibility for administration. In addi- 
tion to decreasing inequalities of service, the grant- 
in-aid method has raised the level of all aided serv- 
ices, without transferring functions entirely to the 
National Government. 

c. The grant-in-aid method, in fact, has added to 
and expanded the activities of State governments 
by contributing to their resources and thereby en- 
abling them to embark upon additional or more 
extensive public-service programs for their own 
people. 

d. It has stimulated States and localities to pro- 


vide a number of public services deemed necessary 
and desirable in the national interest. 

e. The cooperative method has improved the 
administration of many State activities. National 
administrative standards, as in highway and wel- 
fare programs, and national advice, as in police 
work, have done much to increase the professional 
skill and effectiveness of State administrators. 

Liabilities 

a. Grant programs are unrelated; they are unco- 
ordinated; and they have developed in a haphazard 
manner without any one agency—Federa! or State 
—concerned with the over-all impact and the over- 
all effects of grants-in-aid upon the general opera- 
tions of government. 

b. The grant-in-aid method has removed large 
areas of discretionary power from the hands of 
State officials and has transferred a measurable de- 
gree of policy-making and ultimate responsibility 
and control for public services to the National 
Government. 

c. Grants-in-aid have altered State service patterns 
and total State programs. Available Federal funds 
for matching purposes stimulate or “persuade” the 
States in many instances to expend large sums for 
an aided program while, of necessity, other needed 
services are neglected. The public assistance pro- 
gram as contrasted with the general relief program 
is one among many examples. 

d. In order to provide funds for grants-in-aid, 
and to adjust to war and depression, the national 
system of taxation has been expanded until we have 
extensive overlapping and conflicts on the part of 
Federal, State, and local governments. Of greater 
importance to State and local governments, the 
national need for revenue has caused the Congress 
in some instances to utilize productive tax sources 
that could be used just as effectively by State or 
local governments. In this manner, the circle widens. 
Under pressure to meet needs, Congress appropri- 
ates more for grants. In order to secure necessary 
revenues, the national tax base is expanded which 
makes it more difficult for State and local govern- 
ments to secure their own revenue, and hence stim- 
ulates pressure from more and more groups for 
more and more grants. 

e. Federal grants-in-aid retard and repress the 
initiative of the States in financing the growing 
needs of State and local government, because such 
grants frequently result in rewarding those States 
which avoid their responsibility and in penalizing 
those which accept it. 


IV. Effect Upon Executive Branch of Government 
The development of cooperative government, 

based largely upon grants-in-aid, has had a far- 

reaching effect upon the executive branch. 
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It has enlarged the executive branch, requiring 
great expansion in many departments and the es- 
tablishment of new administrative agencies. 

It has increased national taxes. 

And it has been responsible to some extent for 
the rapid development and extension of that fourth 
area of Government, known as the “regional area,” 
serviced in large part by Federal regional offices. 

Whether measured in terms of organizational set- 
up, personnel, or expenditures, a very large part 
of the executive and administrative task of the 
Federal Government is concerned with problems, 
functions, and services involving Federal-State re- 
lations. 

V. Recommendations 
Recommendation No. 1 

We recommend that the functions and activities 
of government be appraised to determine which 
can be most advantageously operated by the vari- 
ous levels of government, and which require joint 
policy making, financing, and administration. 
Recommendation No. 2 

We recommend that our tax systems—National, 
State, and local—be generally revised and that, in 
this revision, every possible effort be made to leave 
to the localities and the States adequate resources 
from which to raise revenue to meet the duties and 
responsibilities of local and State governments. 

Manv tax sources are exploited by both States 
and the Federal Government, and today there is 
even a triplication of taxation in the matter of 
incomes since many cities are now resorting to in- 
come taxes to meet their expenditures. The whole 
problem of duplicating and triplicating taxation is 
most difficult to resolve. But it is to be hoped that 
the Joint Committee of the Congress and the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference will continue to explore the 
question of overlapping taxes. 

Recommendation No. 3 

We recommend that all grants-in-aid which are 
given to State governments directly be budgeted 
and administered on the Federal and State levels as 
are other Federal and State funds. 
Recommendation No. 4 

We recommend that the grant-in-aid plan and 
program be clarified and systematized. 

A system of grants should be established, based 
upon broad categories—such as highways, educa- 
tion, public assistance, and public health—as con- 
trasted with the present system of extensive frag- 
mentation. There are now at least three separate 
and distinct grants in the realm of education, at 
least three in public assistance, and ten in public 
health. Grants for broader categories would do 
much to overcome the lack of balance now readily 
apparent. 

Recommendation No. 5 
We recommend, in order to accomplish all of 


these things in an adequate and orderly manner, 
that a continuing agency on Federal-State relations 
be created with primary responsibility for study, 
information, and guidance in the field of Federal. 
State relations. 

In cooperation with the office of the Budget, this 
agency should develop a unified system of budgetary 
and fiscal control over the operations of all grants. 
in-aid. 

It should make available to the Congress data 
and information pertaining to the problem as a 
whole, as well as the many and various divisions 
and parts thereof. 

And it should be an agency which, on a continu. 
ing basis, would appraise our public needs, our re. 
sources, and ways and means for adjusting the one 
to the other in the interest of the American people. 

The question of Federal-State relations, and the 
problems incident thereto, is a most important part 
of our governmental structure and our govern. 
mental operation. It should be studied and ap- 
praised in its over-all aspects carefully and con- 
tinuously if public services are to be adequately 
rendered, if public administration is to be efficient 
and economical, and if we are to maintain a strong, 
vital, Federal system of government. 


Related Task Force Report 
The Commission is submitting in typescript vol- 
umes 1, 2, 3, and 4 of its task force report on Fed- 
eral-State Relations. 
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Stanford Schewel, consultant 
Roswell F. Magill, consultant; former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury; partner Cravath, Swaine and Moore 


Project Undertaken by Council of State 
Governments 
Frank Bane, executive director, Council of State Govern 
ments, which contracted to make studies of the problem 
—project director. 
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The States in Higher Education 


By JoHN DALE RussELL 


Director, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency 


oR A LONG, long time in human history edu- 

cation was strictly a private affair. It was as 

much a commercial enterprise as any other 
form of trade. Those who had a stock of knowledge 
and wisdom purveyed it for a price. People who 
could not afford to pay the price or who did not 
appreciate the advantages of education, got along 
without it. No social group was concerned with 
the maintenance of provisions for schooling or with 
efforts to induce young people to take advantage 
of opportunities for education. This condition per- 
sisted throughout the history of Western civilization 
until some seven or eight hundred years ago. 

Beginning in the 12th century A.p. a new idea 
emerged. The provision of education began more 
and more to be considered an obligation of certain 
social groups, rather than an enterprise to be left 
exclusively to private enterprise. It was at this time 
that the modern institutionalized form of education 
first appeared. The universities founded in Western 
Europe in that period are the direct and exclusive 
ancestors of every institution of higher education 
extant in the Western world today. 

The idea of education as the obligation of a social 
group, and as an enterprise subject to definite social 
control, emerged slowly. The development from an 
independent, free-lance sort of teaching into an 
organized body of teachers and students, which came 
to be known as university, was doubtless influenced 
by the guild as an important form of social organ- 
ization in medieval society. Very early the scholars 
in the universities organized as guilds to control 
their institutions. 

One other major social organization of that day, 
the church, also from the outset had a pronounced 
interest in the maintenance and control of institu- 
tionalized education. The church had a dual inter- 
est in the newly developing university. Because it 
absorbed a large share of the product of the educa- 
tion, it wanted to have something to say about the 
nature of the instruction. The church was also inter- 
ested in an adequate supply of capable men for its 
service, and so threw its influence into the main- 
tenance of suitable facilities and into efforts to 
recruit and attract the most talented young men 
as students. 

Soon after the early universities were organized, 
a third force developed, which also tended to elim- 
inate much of the “private enterprise” character 


of education. Philanthropists became interested in 
the universities, and began to provide funds, espe- 
cially for buildings, for scholarships, and for en- 
dowments. These gifts usually carried with them 
certain restrictions, more or less in perpetuity, which 
limited the subsequent freedom of action of the 
institutions in the expenditure of the income or the 
use of the capital fund. 

All three of these early agencies of social control 
—the guild of scholars, the church, and the philan- 
thropist—persist today and their influence is clearly 
identifiable in the pattern of higher education in 
the United States. By the time of the American 
Revolution, these were the major forces controlling 
higher education. 


Tas EMERGENCE of the modern state could not fail 
to have its effect on the control of education. At 
first the state participated almost exclusively from 
the point of view of a philanthropist. Monarchs, as 
a gesture of princely generosity, made grants of 
public funds for the founding or the maintenance 
of educational institutions. They generally attached 
no more conditions to these grants than were cus- 
tomary in the case of other philanthropic gifts. This 
attitude carried over into the democratic states, but 
it is now being largely subordinated to other points 
of view in the relationships between government 
and education. A few of these other points of view 
may be mentioned specifically. This review is 
roughly in the order of their emergence in the pat- 
tern of governmental relations to higher education 
in the United States. 

When the American colonies gained their inde- 
pendence and were organized as sovereign states, 
there were only nine institutions of higher educa- 
tion in what is now the United States. Four of the 
thirteen colonies had no colleges within their own 
borders. Each of these four states soon took legis- 
lative action to assist in setting up an institution 
of higher education. These institutions are fre- 
quently referred to as the first “state” universities, 
but they were not state universities in the modern 
sense of the term. They were essentially privately 
controlled institutions, receiving encouragement 
and, from time to time, some financial support from 
public sources. They were universities “in’’ states, 
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rather than universities “of” states. The motive 
which led the states to develop these early institu- 
tions seems to have been the provision of advan- 
tages to their citizens comparable to those offered 
in other states. It was the idea of self sufficiency, 
inherent in the concept of sovereignty, that led the 
four states before 1800 to provide support for the 
new institutions of higher learning within their 
own borders. 

A second idea, which early led the states to de- 
velop and maintain institutions of higher educa- 
tion, concerned the necessity for the wide diffusion 
of education in the successful operation of a demo- 
cratic form of government. This was recognized 
clearly by the founding fathers. Their ideas of the 
kind of education that was necessary embraced the 
whole range of instruction from the elementary 
schools through the universities. Provisions for 
education in the constitutions of the states admitted 
to the Union in the early part of the 19th century 
clearly reflect this concern. It has long remained 
the basic cornerstone on which the system of public 
education is founded. 


A rHirp idea that motivated the states to provide 
facilities for education was the need for well pre- 
pared personnel in certain specific occupations. ‘The 
early forms of higher education, as has already been 
pointed out, served an occupational purpose chiefly 
in the ecclesiastical field. With that purpose, the 
American states, by constitution, could not be con- 
cerned. Other occupations such as law and medi- 
cine, for which preparation was offered in institu- 
tions of higher education, were in those days con- 
sidered private enterprises, and so the states did not 
attempt to justify the support and control of educa- 
tion for the benefit of such professions. 

A little over a hundred years ago the idea devel- 
oped that advanced preparation was needed for 
school teaching. Since the lower schools were by 
that time largely operated under public control, 
it was logical to assume that the states should pro- 
vide the training necessary for school teachers. There 
were thus established a number of institutions, 
known as normal schools, which were operated and 
controlled directly by the states. The normal schools 
later expanded their programs to a degree-granting 
level, and became known as teachers colleges. Many 
of them have added other functions besides teacher 
preparation and have become general-purpose col- 
leges or universities. 

With the gradual extension of the general welfare 
functions of the government, it became necessary to 
extend the provisions of state educational systems to 
include preparation for many types of occupations 
that operate broadly in the public interest. Thus 


at present there is no hesitation in justifying ex. 
penditure of state money for the maintenance of 
schools of agriculture, or schools of engineering, or 
schools of commerce and business administration, or 
almost any other type of occupational preparation, 
Presumably the production of well trained person. 
nel in any field of human activity that contributes 
to economic production or to the maintenance of 
satisfactory standards of living is justifiable as 
serving the public welfare function of the govern- 
ment. 

A fourth major idea has led the government into 
regulatory activities in education. As a part of its 
police power, the state must protect its citizens 
against fraud and other forms of injury to their 
rights by unscrupulous entrepreneurs. When higher 
education affected only a small number of people, 
the pressure for this type of protection was unim. 
portant. Caveat emptor was the rule in education, as 
in most other buyer-seller relationships. 

Gradually the state has assumed more and more 
responsibility for protecting its citizens against 
unworthy enterprises operating in the field of edu- 
cation, just as it has in many other fields. Much of 
this control in education is exercised through the 
power of licensure for the practice of the various 
professions, a power that is easily extended to 
reach into the approval of educational programs of 
institutions in which applicants for licensure may 
be prepared. 

The states today vary greatly in the extent to 
which they exercise their police power for the con- 
trol of the quality of education. In some states 
almost no control is exercised, and diploma mills 
can flourish with relatively little hindrance. In other 
states, authorization for the opening of a new insti- 
tution is subject to careful inspection, and the con- 
tinued operation of all institutions is under some 
direct supervision of state officials. In no state, how- 
ever, is the protection of students against unsound 
and fraudulent educational enterprises as thorough 
as their protection against impure food and drugs, 
or fraudulent investment schemes, or dishonest 
banking practices, or many other situations which 
would seem to be of considerably less social signifi- 
cance than education. 


— there has developed a fifth major reason 
for the participation of the state in the provision of 
educational services. Increasingly society has realized 
its obligation, through the state, to provide for 
equalization of the opportunities of young people 
to achieve in accordance with their capacities. Tal- 
ents are not distributed in our population exactly 
in accordance with economic status. The concept 
of democracy that insists upon equal opportunity 
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for development therefore requires provision for 
education that frees an individual from limits im- 
ysed by his economic circumstances. 

The concept of the obligation of the state for the 
equalization of educational opportunities was the 
last to emerge of the five mentioned. It is perhaps 
not yet fully accepted. It is closely related to the 
needs of the democratic state for a supply of well 
educated persons and for a supply of well trained 
workers in all occupations, but it approaches the 

roblem, not from the point of view of the needs of 
society, but from that of the obligation of society to 
the individuals composing it. A more nearly univer- 
sal recognition of the obligation of the state to pro- 
vide educational services as a form of equalizing op- 
portunity may be expected if the present trend in 
attitudes toward democracy continues in the United 
States. 


‘ten Five factors mentioned above have been oper- 
ating during the past 160 years to bring government 
into more and more active participation in higher 
education in the United States. The activities of 
government have in the main operated to extend 
higher education, rather than to disturb the oper- 
ation of institutions set up under non-governmental 
control. A single exception is the exercise of police 
power for the control of quality by the state. Even 
in that operation the state has probably done less 
to invade the private control of education than it 
has to invade the private control of manufacturing, 
commerce, and banking. Furthermore, the po- 
lice activities of the government have served to 
strengthen the position of all legitimate privately 
controlled institutions and to protect them against 
unscrupulous competitors. 

The categorization of institutions into the pub- 
licly and the privately controlled is by no means 
clear cut. The so-called privately controlled in- 
stitutions, as has already been pointed out, come 
under a considerable measure of governmental 
control in many states. Social groups in wide variety 
participate in the control of so-called private insti- 
tutions, and to some extent these very same groups 
participate in the control of so-called public insti- 
tutions. 

Direct control is exercised by at least two types 
of non-governmental groups. 1. The church still 
retains an active interest in higher education and 
large numbers of institutions are either church 
controlled or church related. 2. Philanthropists are 
prominent on the boards of trustees of most pri- 
vately controlled institutions. To no small extent 
the trustees of publicly controlled institutions are 
drawn from the same social group as provides most 
of the philanthropic income for higher education. 


Many publicly controlled institutions have been 
the recipients of relatively large philanthropic gifts. 
The philanthropists, through their power to give 
or withhold money, can exert a powerful control 
over many institutions of higher education. 

A third element of non-public control over the 
programs of higher education is lodged in the facul- 
ties. Theirs is entirely a delegated power, but cus- 
tom and tradition give almost legal force to the 
authority of the faculty on matters affecting the 
curriculum and instruction in colleges and univer- 
sities. The faculty group has at its command many 
ways for protecting its exercise of this power. 

An important and direct control over higher 
education is lodged in the students and their par- 
ents. They are the “customers” of higher education, 
and by distributing their patronage they exert a 
persistent effect on the operation of institutions. 
The recent organization of the National Student 
Association opens up the possibility of even more 
direct influence from the student group. 

Alumni also exert an effective influence. As a 
rule, they are interested in relatively superficial 
aspects of higher education, centering perhaps their 
chief attention on the program of intercollegiate 
athletics. Thus they may be powerful in dictating 
the retention or dismissal of a football coach. Many 
institutions, including some under public control, 
have provisions whereby the alumni are represented 
directly on the governing board. Increasing depen- 
dence on support from current gifts from alumni 
opens up still another avenue for exercise of their 
influence. 


an numerous professional organizations in 
the United States are able to exert a strong in- 
fluence, amounting almost to control, over insti- 
tutional programs of higher education. For example, 
when the presidents of colleges and heads of sec- 
ondary schools band together to form a regional 
accrediting association, the standards promulgated 
by such an agency come almost to have the binding 
effect of law in the management of colleges, particu- 
larly those which have not developed independent 
strength. 

When the deans of graduate schools meet to- 
gether to determine which colleges offer adequate 
preparation for admission to candidacy for ad- 
vanced degrees, their pronouncements cannot be 
lightly disregarded by any undergraduate institu- 
tion. When the doctors of medicine, organized as a 
professional association, lay down conditions under 
which they believe medical students should receive 
their training, every medical school in the country 
must meet their standards or go out of business. 
During the last twenty or thirty years this type of 
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control has proliferated extensively and now oper- 
ates in practically every professional field. The ac- 
crediting associations operate with equal power 
over publicly and privately controlled institutions. 

The foregoing review of the varied types of social 
groups that exert control or influence over the pro- 
gram of higher education in the United States 
makes it apparent that categorical distinctions be- 
tween “public” and “private’’ institutions must be 
interpreted with great caution. All public insti- 
tutions come under some measure of non-govern- 
mental control, and most private institutions come 
under some measure of governmental control. The 
concern is therefore with the predominance of a 
particular form of control, not with its absolute 
presence or absence. 

Until well along to the goth century, higher edu- 
cation in the United States was predominantly 
carried on in institutions that were not under direct 
public control. Most of the state universities were 
founded before 1890 but they tended at that time to 
be small and many of them operated then much like 
a privately controlled. institution. The normal 
schools were small, inconspicuous, and not even 
considered as a member of the family of higher 
education. 


de LATTER part of the 1gth century and the first 
half of the goth century witnessed three significant 
types of expansion in publicly controlled higher 
education. 1. The state universities have increased 
in size and number. Almost every state has at least 
one such institution and many states have from two 
to half a dozen universities. 2. The state normal 
schools have become teachers colleges and have 
greatly enlarged their capacities and the scope of 
their instructional programs. 3. Public junior col- 
leges have been established to provide two years of 
education beyond the secondary school in widely 
diffused local communities. Perhaps a fourth devel- 
opment might be cited, the maintenance of degree 
granting colleges and universities under local muni- 
cipal control. There are a dozen such establish- 
ments in the country. The municipal university 
may at some future time become a more prominent 
part of the total picture than it is at present. 

The service load in higher education was carried 
chiefly in privately controlled institutions until 
some fifty or sixty years ago. In 1g00 about 62 per 
cent of the students in higher education were en- 
rolled in privately controlled institutions. By 1920 
the public institutions had increased their service 
to a point where they were caring for 53 per cent 
of the students. During the decade of the 1920's 
the privately controlled increased at a more rapid 
rate than the publicly controlled, and by 1930 en- 


rolled 53 per cent. In the 1930's the trend was 
strongly toward the publicly controlled, and by ig4o 
they enrolled 55 per cent of all students. The trend 
was again reversed in the 1940's, and in the fall of 
1948, the latest date for which complete figures are 
available, 50.6 per cent of all students were in pri- 
vately controlled institutions. Thus, ever since about 
1g10, enrollments have been fairly evenly balanced 
between the publicly and privately controlled. The 
swings around the 50 per cent point have been first 
in one direction and then in another. 

The fact that American higher education has for 
some decades been rather evenly balanced between 
enrollments in institutions under public and those 
under private control has often been cited as a 
source of great strength to the whole system. Each 
type of control has certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages. The presence of strong institutions of 
each type tends to prevent either from suffering too 
much from its own inherent disadvantages. 

If the total enrollment of higher education in. 
creases, as many leaders believe it should and will, 
the expansions will have to be carried almost en- 
tirely by the publicly controlled institutions. 
Privately controlled colleges and universities, with 
few exceptions, are not planning or desiring to 
serve an expanded enrollment. This situation raises 
a question as to whether total enrollments must be 
evenly balanced between publicly and_ privately 
controlled institutions in order to achieve the values 
arising from the present situation. My personal 
judgment is that the value of the privately con- 
trolled institutions would not be diminished if they 
were to serve only 40 per cent, or even go per cent, 
of the students in a greatly expanded program of 
higher education. 


Now THAT the state has entered the field of higher 
education so prominently, consideration may well 
be given to the manner in which it can best carry 
on its operations. All educational institutions, 
whether publicly or privately controlled, operate 
in the public interest. Their privilege of tax exemp- 
tion rests entirely on this ground. In the develop- 
ment and expansion of publicly ‘controlled insti- 
tutions, therefore, due regard should be taken of 
the vested interests of established colleges and uni- 
versities under private control. Nothing is to be 
gained by the state in merely duplicating services 
that are already being rendered satisfactorily. The 
burden of proof rests with any new development for 
showing that it will render a service not now satis- 
factorily provided in the existing program. With 
respect to situations in which there are well estab- 
lished privately controlled institutions, the state's 
obligation may be viewed as a sort of residual func 
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tion, supplementing and extending the services 
already existing. 

One type of service seems to fall almost uniquely 
to the publicly controlled institutions. Very few of 
the privately controlled colleges and universities 
are able to supply much education at low cost or 
at no cost to the student. Where it can be shown 
that large numbers of capable young people do not 
attend college because of limited financial resources 
(and this is true in every state in which an investi- 
gation has been made), there would seem to be no 
alternative except for the state to see that appro- 
priate provision is made for the education of such 
groups. Thus far the states have served this function 
most inadequately. 


‘Dee STATES can participate in the program of 
higher education in several different ways. ‘The most 
common pattern involves the setting up of institu- 
tions which are directly controlled by the govern- 
ment and which receive the bulk of their financial 
support from governmental appropriations, thus 
offering education at very low cost or at no cost to 
the student. 

A second plan is for the government to enter into 
acontract with a privately controlled institution for 
the rendering of certain specified services. The 
federal government, for example, has extensive pro- 
grams of research carried on through contracts with 
universities. As another example, the state of Mary- 
land extends financial support to certain privately 
controlled institutions, the understanding originally 
being that a specified number of citizens would be 
educated for service in public-school teaching in 
return for the grant. 

‘A third method is for the government to set up 
scholarship awards for capable young people, per- 
mitting them to use the grants in any institutions 
of their choice. The state of New York has long 
had such a system and has recently extended its 
scope. 

The fourth method involves outright grant of 
public funds to privately controlled institutions, 
with no stipulations as to the services to be rendered 
by such grants. The support given Howard Univer- 
sity in the past by the federal government has been 
of this type. 

There is a growing feeling that public funds 
ought to be used only in situations where the public 
may have direct control over their expenditures. 
Many citizens feel that the plan of giving “hand- 
outs” from government tax receipts is an unsound 
method of channeling funds to the privately con- 
trolled institutions. Tax money is not usually 
allowed to be spent without assurance that the 
program maintained is subject to some govern- 


mental control. The history of situations in which 
the state has begun the support of institutions by 
the method of unrestricted grants indicates that 
often the state winds up by having to take over 
complete control of the institution. 

The scholarship plan is not properly viewed as a 
means of supporting institutions, for in times when 
all institutions have as many students as they can 
care for, the grant to a highly capable student merely 
means that he, rather than some less able person, 
gains admission to college. The only advantage to 
the institution is in the more highly qualified stu- 
dent body that is obtained by subsidizing especially 
capable people who could not otherwise attend 
college. Scholarship programs can be set up in 
such a way as to avoid any governmental interference 
with the operation of privately controlled institu- 
tions. 

The contract plan has been successful in the field 
of research. It has also been used to a limited extent 
in purchase of direct instructional services from 
privately controlled institutions. The state must 
always be alert to see that it is being served econom- 
ically, that it is not supporting institutional activi- 
ties outside those involved in the contract, and that 
the quality and the scope of the service are meeting 
the state’s needs. As long as the state is content to 
exercise little supervision over these features of the 
arrangement, as long as it is willing'to let the insti- 
tution do very much as it pleases in fulfillment of 
the contract, the arrangement seems to be satis- 
factory to the institution. If the state becomes critical 
and wants to make changes, the institution is likely 
to resent the direct control that is certain to result. 
The alternative of cancelling the contract leaves 
both state and institution in an unfortunate situa- 
tion. 

The method of contract may be viewed as satis- 
factory on a temporary basis only, until a better 
arrangement can be made. Observation of its 
operation leads to the conclusion that, as the years 
pass, the terms of the original contract tend to be 
forgotten both by the state and the institution. 
The grants thus begin to take on the form of a free 
“handout” rather than a direct payment for services 
rendered, and the arrangement comes to be subject 
to all the objections of expenditure of government 
funds without effective control. 


My CONCLUSION is that in the long run there are 
only two acceptable methods by which the govern- 
ment may participate directly in the support of 
higher education. The first of these is the well estab- 
lished practice of maintaining institutions under 
direct government control, with the financing chiefly 
(Concluded on Page 147) 
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Minnesota’s Cost-of-Living Pay Plan 


By L. Berc 


Commissioner of Administration, State of Minnesota 


EW INDIVIDUALS can afford to work for govern- 

ment for less compensation than they might 

receive from private industry. Efficient, well 
trained, and experienced employees in private in- 
dustry are most apt to produce dividends for their 
stockholders. The same is true in government. Eff- 
cient, well trained, and experienced employees are 
most apt to produce dividends to taxpayers in terms 
of providing better governmental services at lower 
unit costs. 

Too often attempts are made to measure govern- 
mental services in terms of appropriations or dollars 
spent. A specific service efhiciently performed by 
government may as of today cost so many dollars; 
two years hence the identical service may, due to 
economic changes, cost twice as much or one-half 
as much. The important factor is the efficient ful- 
fillment of the service as intended by the legislature. 

How may this be accomplished in government? 
The yardstick of a profit and loss statement is not 
available in most functions of government, and the 
field of cost accounting has not been developed to 
the extent that its principles may be applied. 

In 1939 Minnesota recognized the need of a merit 
system, including a sound classification and pay 
plan, by passing its Civil Service Act. The newly 
created Civil Service Department then proceeded to 
establish a classification and pay plan, and by 
statute the legislature reserved the right to act 
finally thereon. This it did when the plan developed 
by the department was approved by the 1941 legis- 
lature. 

If the world economic status had stabilized at that 
point, I believe that, except for a few minor changes 
and refinements, the plan prepared would have 
been adequate and would have remained substan- 
tiaily the same. 

But, after the close of the legislative session in 
early 1941, and especially after the entry of this 
country into World War II, the draft aggravated 
the manpower shortage, hampering governmental 
service, and the shortage was further aggravated by 
the ability of private industry to offer state employ- 
ees positions at increased salaries. 

Since the 1941 legislature made no provision fo1 
amendments to the plan during the two years be- 
tween sessions, it was necessary for the Civil Service 
Board to adopt an emergency compensation policy. 
In effect this was a bonus calculated on the first 
$200 of the employee’s monthly salary. 
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In the 1943 legislative session the policy estab. 
lished by the Civil Service Board was approved and 
the amount of payment was increased slightly. The 
legislature then closed the door so that the Ciyjj 
Service Board could not in future change the com. 
pensation policy. It did provide for correcting in. 
equities and inequalities in the plan, but not for 
means whereby the board could make revision to 
cope with the labor market. Consequently, industry 
was able to continue encouraging employees to ac. 
cept positions in its field instead of government, and 
further to encourage transfers from government to 
industry. 


‘tn SITUATION became very acute in 1944, due to 
the cost of living and increased pay rates in private 
industry. A recommendation of the Civil Service 
Director R. D. Stover, and the Civil Service Board, 
culminated in a comprehensive survey by the Pub- 
lic Administration Service of Chicago. 

It first developed a plan based on pay schedules 
comparable to those of industry and other govern- 
mental agencies. It then developed a plan of elasti- 
city, so that Minnesota government could cope with 
the rapid change in the economic conditions of the 
country. The plan finally developed by the Public 
Administration Service staff and that of the Minne. 
sota Civil Service Department was submitted to the 
1945 legislature and approved by it. 

The bases of the plan were reported by Mr. 
Stover in the July, 1948, issue of Public Personnel 
Review, and a digest of his description of principal 
features follows: 

It was decided that the most feasible method for secur- 
ing over-all elasticity involved use of an automatic 
adjustment based on a cost-of-living index. Every effort 
was made to devise a simple, practical, and effective plan. 

As first conceived, it was to consist of a number ol 
basic salary ranges, each of which would be divided into 
five equal steps. This would constitute the “floor.” 
Economic adjustment could then be effected by adding 
steps to the basic minimum and basic maximum of each 
range as necessary to meet cost-of-living changes. The 
effect would be to create new, adjusted ranges, corre- 
sponding to increased living costs. 

It was determined that the cost-of-living index pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(now known as the Consumer's Price Index) would con- 
stitute the guide for changes in cost of living. This is 
based on an index of 100 for 1935-39. 
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How could the basic ranges be determined, and how 
could the proper step adjustment be determined? For- 
tunately, salary data obtained by the Public Administra- 
tion Service in 1939 were available for study. By compar- 
ing these with data gathered in the 1944 study the 
eneral increase in salary rates for certain selected classes 
could be determined. The basic salaries, therefore, were 
set as nearly as possible according to 1939 levels. The 
survey indicated a general rise of about 15 per cent in 
rates, although the cost-of-living index had risen some 
twenty-three points. It was assumed that application of 
the “Little Steel Formula” had been responsible to some 
extent at least for the difference between the rise in 
salaries and the rise in living costs during this period. 

On this basis forty basic salary ranges were proposed, 
each with five steps. Four ranges were divided into $5.00 
steps, eight into $6.00 steps, six into $8.00 steps, five into 
$10.00 steps, seven into $12.00 steps, five into $14.00 
steps, and the remaining five into $16.00 steps. The 
addition of three steps to the basic minimum and maxi- 
mum of each range resulted in an adjustment which 
varied from approximately 17 per cent at the lower end 
of the scale to about g per cent in the upper brackets, 
with an approximate 15 per cent adjustment in the 
middle ranges. By using this adjustment, a basic range of 
$go to $115, became in effect a new range of $105 to $130, 
and a range of $450 to $530 was adjusted to $498 to $578. 

A formula on which an automatic adjustment might 
be based was worked out more or less arbitrarily by 
providing that a one-step adjustment would be made 
when the cost-of-living index stood between 100 and 110; 
two steps would be added when the index was between 
110 and 120; and three when the index reached 120 but 
not more than 130. Additional step-adjustments were 
proposed to accompany each ten-point increase in the 
index. The January index was selected as that on which 
adjustment should be based each year, and July 1 as the 
date for putting the adjustment into effect. By using 
the January index, information as to a required adjust- 
ment would be available during legislative years in time 
to permit the legislature to make the necessary appro- 
priations, leaving only one year between sessions to be 
handled by estimates. 

When this structure had been developed, the various 
classes in the classification plan were assigned to appro- 
priate salary ranges by use of a factor comparison method 
of job rating. About twenty key classes were selected, 
representative of all factors to be considered and sup- 
ported by adequate, consistent pay data. Each key class 
was assigned a point value based on the pay data, each 
point representing one dollar. The point value for each 
key class was divided or “spread” among the individual 
factors on the basis of each factor’s relative importance 
to the particular kind of work. Each class in the classi- 
fication plan was then rated, factor by factor, with rela- 
tion to the key classes. The rating was done by staff 
members of the Civil Service Department and the Public 
Administration Service. As submitted to the legislature, 
the plan consisted of forty basic salary ranges. It provided 
that the classes in the classification plan should be 
assigned to the ranges by the Civil Service Department, 
and proposed a method for adjusted salaries to meet 
changing living costs. 

In the legislative process, some rather drastic changes 


were made. The principle of the basic range was accepted, 
but the lowest two and highest four ranges were elimi- 
nated, necessitating the reassignment of classes within a 
plan having less “spread” from top to bottom. The 
original proposal for economic adjustment provided for 
movement both upward and downward to meet changing 
conditions; as adopted, the plan provided only for down- 
ward movement. The adopted plan also provided for an 
additional one-step economic adjustment to the ten 
lowest ranges whenever the cost-of-living index exceeded 
100. 


| > 1945 and 1946, the Civil Service Depart- 
ment gathered further data and material so as to ap- 
prise the 1947 legislature as to the workability of 
the plan. It was found that adjustments based on a 
nine point change in cost-of-living indices, rather 
than the original plan of ten points, reflected a 
more accurate condition. 

The 1947 legislature adopted this basis of mea- 
surement and in addition eliminated the lowest 
range and added five ranges at the top. Thus, all 
classes were raised at least one range and it was 
possible to spread and reassign the various classes. 

Provision was also made so that a rise in the cost- 
of-living indices of the required number of points 
justified a cost-of-living increase. This could be 
accomplished without further legislative approval. 

The legislature in 1947 appropriated to the vari- 
ous departments and agencies an amount sufhcient 
for salaries to meet the adjusted cost based on a 
cost-of-living index of 148.2 in January of 1947. 
This amounted to approximately $3 million. 

The Minneapolis index in December, 1947, 
reached 166.2, indicating an additional two-step 
increase due employees on July 1, 1948. (The De- 
cember index was adopted when that for January 
was unavailable.) Upon certification by the Director 
of Civil Service, the Commissioner of Admini- 
stration certified that sufficient funds were available 
to finance the additional adjustment. When filed 
with the Secretary of State, the adjustment automat- 
ically became available on July 1, 1948. 

There are about 10,000 employees on the payroll 
in Minnesota state government, and a step increase 
costs approximately $1 million, or an average an- 
nual increase of $100 per employee per step. 

The December, 1948, cost-of-living index did not 
require an increase or decrease in the pay plan to 
be effective July 1, 1949. It was known there was 
every possibility that the point might be reached 
which would require an additional step. To indicate 
all possible known liabilities, the executive budget 
was prepared reflecting a one-step increase. The 
appropriation liability, no doubt, will be reduced 
in that amount. There is some discussion during 

(Concluded on Page 747) 
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State Government and Prevention 
of Delinquency 


By DoucLas H. MAcNEIL 


Director, New Jersey Division of Community Services for Delinquency Prevention 


rupENts of youth problems have a deep con- 

viction that delinquency prevention is a grass- 

roots task. It can only be accomplished, they 
say, in the community, by the people themselves. 
What, then, is the role of the state? 

The answer to this question is the same as that 
for modernizing other health and welfare services. 
Public services cannot reach a high level of efhiciency 
when they are left entirely to the accidental avail- 
ability of local resources and inventiveness. While 
large or exceptionally wealthy, moderate size com- 
munities can provide services adequate for local 
needs, the diversity of specialized services now 
deemed necessary requires some form of state leader- 
ship and guidance. Low standards in a few places 
jeopardize the state as a whole. Hence, the state has 
a duty to stimulate and equalize delinquency pre- 
vention efforts throughout its territorial jurisdic: 
tion. 

Further justification for state concern lies in the 
fact that local powers to deal with social problems 
depend on state law. Legislation is needed which is 
friendly toward concerted action in individual com- 
munities and over the state as a whole, and which 
will facilitate such action, so as to develop whole- 
some settings for child life and make available to 
all communities the facilities required for safe- 
guarding children against social hazards. 

Delinquency prevention consists of efforts to raise 
the general standards of community life. Better cit- 
izenship, better schools, better recreation, better 
public health, better housing, better social work— 
all these contribute to it. Constant pressure to im- 
prove the quality of these community services for 
all children must accompany vigilance to identify 
and help those who demonstrate characteristics, per- 
sonal and environmental, which psychiatrists and 
sociologists believe are likely to lead to serious 
maladjustment if corrective steps are not taken 
promptly. 

Delinquency prevention is largely a by-product 
of improved governmental and voluntary public 
services in the fields of education, health, housing, 
labor relations, law enforcement, mental hygiene, 
recreation, and social work. There is no one specific 
form of preventive hygiene, and no one universal 
sovereign panacea. Hence, organization for delin- 
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quency prevention involves interagency and inter. 
governmental collaboration rather than the devel. 
opment of a specific series of administrative opera. 
tions directed exclusively toward delinquency pre. 
vention, 

The foregoing considerations should serve to in. 
dicate why in all but seven states some form of or. 
ganization for delinquency prevention is currently 
functioning. 


Ow step, olten the first taken by states, is to 
organize a children’s code commission. Children’s 
code commissions are not specifically charged with 
delinquency prevention. Their duty is to codify 
existing laws relating to children and to suggest 
revisions in the interest of greater clarity, more 
eficient administration, and improved service. They 
contribute to delinquency prevention, however, in 
that they facilitate the favorable legal “climate” 
which is essential to it. While children’s code com- 
missions frequently are forerunners of preventive 
agencies, these do not necessarily follow. In some 
states, a preventive agency has sought the establish- 
ment of a children’s code commission because ex- 
isting laws proved inadequate to meet modern 
society's social complications. At last reports, chil- 
dren's code commissions were operating in eleven 
states. Similar commissions in several other states 
have completed their assignments and are no longer 
active. 

The next step toward state aid in delinquency 
prevention is the establishment of a state counal 
on children and youth, composed of the heads of 
state agencies dealing with services to them, plus 
citizens chosen for their records of interest in 
children’s problems, as evinced by leadership in 
churches, youth serving agencies, professional bodies, 
and civic organizations. Official agencies of this type 
exist in at least seventeen states, while voluntary 
councils with which state government cooperates 
are reported by eleven. 

In a growing number of states, the coordinating 
and planning activities of the council on children 
and youth are implemented by a permanent agency 
or division of a major state department which also 
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rovides a_ professional staff to assist communities in 
developing local delinquency prevention programs. 
It is with this group of states that the present article 
is especially concerned, 

The first state to establish a formal program of 
delinquency prevention was Illinois. It is conducted 
by the Division of Youth and Community Service 
of the State Department of Public Welfare, with 
the advice and guidance of a broadly representative 
advisory committee. 

Historically, the Illinois program has passed 
through several stages. Its sponsors originally be- 
lieved that delinquency could be prevented by pro- 
viding children in the early stages of maladjustment 
with an adult friend whom they could respect, who 
would respect them, and who would respond to 
their needs for recognition and affection. The origi- 
nal program, therefore, was almost entirely devoted 
to the promotion of what is known as the Big 
Brother and Sister movement. 

Soon, however, realization grew that, valuable as 
the Big Brother movement is, delinquency preven- 
tion has many other aspects. The program was 
gradually broadened. A noteworthy series of annual 
conferences on delinquency prevention, coupled 
with local demonstrations of rounded programs of 
youth welfare, carried Illinois to a position of na- 
tional leadership in the delinquency prevention 
field. The postwar efforts of the division have been 
directed experimentally to developing throughout 
the state neighborhood organizations similar to the 
Chicago Area Projects program. The homespun 


philosophy of neighborliness is proving effective in 


preventing delinquency in selected high rate areas. 
Other states have benefited largely from Illinois’ 
pioneer venture. 


3 New Jersey, responsibility for delinquency pre- 
vention is vested in the Division of Community 
Services for Delinquency Prevention of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, which 
combines functions distributed in many states 
among separate departments of welfare, mental 
hygiene, and correction. This division, created in 
1945, assists Communities in organizing and im- 
proving community services which help, directly or 
indirectly, to prevent delinquency.' 

The division is aided by an advisory committee, 
appointed by the governor, known as the Governor's 
Committee on Youth. The commissioner of institu- 
tions and agencies, the heads of state departments 
of education, health, conservation and economic 


‘In addition to the services of the division, New Jersey further 
assists localities by providing a wide variety of specialized 
services. These activities, which include psychiatric and case 
work services in communities, a Child Study Home and a 
State diagnostic center, are not discussed in this paper. 


development, labor, and state police, serve on this 
committee. The remainder of the committee mem- 
bers are citizens affiliated with civic, labor, and 
professional organizations, together with represen- 
tatives of local government in the fields of education, 
law enforcement, recreation, health, and welfare. 
The Governor's Committee on Youth is divided 
into sub-committees dealing with civic activities, 
community organization, education, law enforce- 
ment, recreation, welfare, and legislation. The chair- 
men of these committees, plus the commissioners of 
institutions and agencies, education, and _ state 
police, comprise a compact executive committee. 

The staff of the division, chosen through com- 
petitive civil service, consists of a director, three 
field representatives and a clerical unit. The direct- 
or’s background is in social research and community 
organization. One field representative is primarily 
trained in case work, another in community organi- 
zation, the third in recreation. In addition to its 
professional staff, the division is able to draw on 
technically qualified individuals, serving volun- 
tarily as members of the Governor’s Committee on 
Youth, to act as consultants in various division 
projects. The division’s program may be broken 
down into the following phases: 

1. Promotional Service: The division conducts 
promotional activities to interest local officials and 
civic groups in improving delinquency prevention 
methods. It includes a speakers bureau drawing on 
the Governor's Committee on Youth and other 
leaders in youth service. It has prepared several 
pamphlets and leaflets, including a handbook on 
delinquency prevention with the title Delinquency 
CAN Be Prevented. A leaflet series called Has Your 
Town Done This? describes successful enterprises 
in the delinquency prevention field. Press releases 
and radio talks help carry the division’s message to 
the public. The division also publicizes worthwhile 
documentary films relating to delinquency preven- 
tion. 

It has conducted a highly successful state-wide 
Governor's Conference on Youth, recommendations 
by which form the basis for much of the division's 
current work program. More than 1,000 delegates 
attended, while 400 consultants took part in pre- 
conference study groups devoted to various special 
fields. 

2. Technical Assistance in Local Youth Welfare 
Planning: The division provides technical assistance 
to community groups in planning advances in youth 
welfare service. When first organized, the division 
hoped to transform wartime local defense councils 
into permanent youth welfare councils to protect 
families and children from social hazards. Such 
councils were to be voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals and agencies interested in youth welfare. In 
1947, legislation adapted from the wartime civilian 
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defense laws was enacted, authorizing municipalities 
to create such councils as official agencies of muni- 
cipal government, to be known as municipal youth 
guidance councils. While the division continues to 
collaborate with councils of social agencies and 
voluntarily organized youth welfare councils, advis- 
ory and consultation service to officially established 
municipal youth guidance councils is a growing 
function of the division. In both instances, its 
services include surveys of community services for 
delinquency prevention. These surveys and consul- 
tation service have helped many communities to 
improve local services to youth through: 

a. Establishment or revitalization of municipal 
youth guidance councils, or related voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

b. Establishment of juvenile aid bureaus in local 
police departments. 

c. Employment of psychologists and social 
workers in local school systems. 

d. Establishment of child guidance and mental 
hygiene clinics. 

e. Improvements in municipal recreation pro- 
grams. 

f. Establishment of courses in the study of parent- 
child relationships. 

3. Statistical Service: The division compiles an 
annual census of children dealt with by juvenile 
courts and another of children in detention facili- 
ties; it correlates statistics from operating units of 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies, the 
State Department of Education, and the State 
Police relating to youth problems. 

4. Service to Other State Agencies: The division 
has provided staff service for legislative commissions 
investigating children’s problems. It has aided the 
chief justice of the state in drafting rules of pro- 
cedure for juvenile and domestic relations courts. 
It has prepared estimates of child population 
trends for use by the State Department of Education 
and has collaborated with the State Migrant Labor 
Commission in developing educational programs 
for children of migrant farm laborers. 

5. Research Services: The division conducts 
simple research activities useful in its promotional 
and field service. Among these have been studies of 
the socio-economic characteristics of cities, formu- 
lation of plans for early identification of children 
with emotional problems, and an inventory of rec- 
reation facilities throughout the state. This phase 
of the division’s work includes examination and 
study of delinquency prevention services in other 
states and in localities outside New Jersey. 

6. Incidental Services: The division performs a 
number of incidental research and informational 
services. An important one involves cooperation 
with the social studies departments of high schools 
and colleges. Annually the division answers hun- 


dreds of requests from teachers and students jn aj} 
parts of the country seeking information on preven. 
tion of delinquency. Printed and mimeographed 
material is always provided and, if specific questions 
are asked, individualized replies are sent. The diyi. 
sion also collaborates with various programs de. 
signed to stimulate youth participation in public 
affairs, such as Boys and Girls Week, the Hi-y 
Youth in Government program, and the American 
Legion Boys State. In this way, it directly helps to 
aid today’s children in becoming better leaders of 
tomorrow's democracy. 


I, California, the delinquency prevention. pro- 
gram is linked to an experiment in correctional 
service of special significance. During the 1990's, a 
committee of the American Law Institute devoted 
years of study to formulation of a plan to reorganize 
the correctional treatment of youthful offenders, 
This plan, expressed in a “model act,” called for 
creation in each state of a Youth Correction Author- 
ity. Youthful offenders convicted in states adopting 
the act would be committed automatically to the 
custody of the Youth Authority. It, in turn, would 
classify and study the offenders and _ oversee 
treatment, 

California was the first state to create a Youth 
Authority. It dropped the word “correction” from 
the tithe and empowered the authority to conduct 
preventive programs as well as to supervise and 
integrate correctional treatment. 

The work of the delinquency prevention section 
of the California Youth Authority closely resembles 
the New Jersey program. On local invitation, the 
section has made numerous surveys of youth agen- 
cies. These have led to recommendations for creat- 
ing or reorganizing many local services. The section 
promotes the organization of local community and 
coordinating councils for delinquency prevention. 

Another of its functions, not attempted in New 
Jersey, has been to sponsor workshops for in-service 
training of law enforcement officers, probation 
officers, school guidance directors, and others deal- 
ing with children, and to provide staff service for 
a State Conference on Crime and Juvenile Jus 
tice. Special studies, including an exhaustive study 
of transient youth, have been conducted by the 
Section. 

California also has a Youth Committee, appointed 
to work with the Youth Authority and other state 
agencies to assure adequate services in the fields of 
delinquency prevention, child protection, com 
munity organization, recreation, institutional facili- 
ties, and other services. It performs the function of 
a state council on children and youth in much the 
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Economic Development in Michigan 


By EvizABeTH M. FLAGLER 


Chief, Information Division, Michigan Department of Economic Development 


ICHIGAN has entered late into the race 
among the states for new industry. The 
Department of Economic Development 

was created in July, 1948, becoming the state’s first 
governmental body concerned with industrial ex- 
pansion and promotion of industrial location ad- 
vantages. 

Although created to attract new industry, the new 
department’s appropriation of $198,000 for the fiscal 
year which began July 1, 1948, makes no provision 
for industrial advertising. Michigan's only state 
advertising is by the Michigan Tourist Council, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Agricultural 
Marketing Council for their individual promotion 
programs. The state has been much too successful 
industrially in the past to tell the world that indus- 
try can thrive here, when experience has proved it 
through automotive manufacturing. 

The department's program is built around the 
language of its act, which instructs that it “seek the 
proper use of the state’s resources and the develop- 
ment of its communities, areas and industries de- 
pendent thereon,” and that it “seek new industrial 
enterprise for the state and foster through research 
and promotion the most desirable growth and diver- 
sification of agriculture, industry and commerce in 
Michigan.” 

The law creating the department was passed in 
July, 1947, and the Economic Development Com- 
mission, governing body of the department, was 
appointed by the governor in September of that 
year. General Ralph Royce was chosen director of 
the department in February, 1948, and most of the 
staff was hired after that time. The Commission 
considers 1948 to have been its first operating year. 

The economic development program is organized 
into four fields of activity, with a division in charge 
of each. 

Industrial development, embracing industrial 
contact work, business information service, contact 
with federal commerce agencies, product research, 
and an idle plant inventory service, is under the 
direction of Don C. Weeks, deputy director of the 
department, whose wide experience in public re- 
lations, industry, government, and chamber of com- 
merce work throughout the state give him excep- 
tional qualifications. This division also initiates 
special mailings to selected groups of industry, 
which are followed up with industrial contacts. 

Area and community development, directed by 


C. Dwight Wood, former industrial engineer and 
director of the Lansing (Michigan) Plan Commis- 
sion, has reached out to eighty communities in the 
Upper Peninsula and more than 100 in the Southern 
Peninsula in an industrial survey program. This 
has served not only to indicate to the towns what 
industries they can logically hope to attract, but 
has increased local interest in industrial develop- 
ment and other civic activities. 

Completed surveys for the Upper Peninsula were 
published last year in “Location Advantages of 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula,” a brochure which has 
been distributed nationally through the department. 
Various regions in the Lower Peninsula have formed 
plans to publish similar brochures publicizing 
groups of towns with common industrial attractions. 

In addition to supervising and encouraging com- 
munity industrial survey programs, this division 
offers field service to every Michigan town in assist- 
ing and advising local planning commissions and 
chambers of commerce, and in supervising forma- 
tion of such regional organizations as flood control 
associations. The latter deal with a problem com- 
mon to a number of towns and they materially ad- 
vance the progress of industrial development. Three 
flood control associations have been organized to 
date. 


Sresstcune all divisions of the department is the 
research division, which also handles numberless 
requests for general information on the state’s econ- 
omy not obtainable from any other single unit of 
government. It is headed by Dr. Albert G. Ballert, 
formerly with the Toledo, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce and professor of economic geography at the 
University of California. 

The research division, in cooperation with other 
state and federal agencies, coordinates studies of 
various phases of Michigan’s economy, so that the 
Economic Development Commission can recom- 
mend action to the appropriate operating bodies. 
An example of specific inquiry designed to aid eco- 
nomic development is the research division’s study 
of transportation problems. 

With the aid of a strong, independent advisory 
committee, representing industry, the public service 
commission, the highway department, the tourist 
council, and the aeronautics commission, a_ study 
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was made of transportation facilities connecting 
western Michigan industrial cities along the Lake 
Michigan coast. 

After preliminary investigation of the region's 
needs, the director contacted top officials of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, operating in western 
Michigan, who are considering a proposal to con- 
duct a joint study of the situation with the depart- 
ment, and determine the need for improved freight 
and passenger connections among the cities affected. 

The department has also been called upon to 
represent cities in cases where discontinuation of 
passenger and freight service was threatened. While 
taking an impartial attitude, it is able to assist 
loosely organized local committees in collecting 
facts for presentation before the state’s public serv- 
ice commission. Previously, citizens and industries 
affected had done little to protest railroad decisions. 

The fourth division, information, is concerned 
with promoting economic development and_in- 
dustrial expansion by every means other than ad- 
vertising. Editing, layout, and publication of pro- 
motional materials, speech writing, supplying of in- 
formation for advertising programs of public service 
utilities to attract new industry to the state, and 
handling of the department's radio show comprise 
its program. 


Sn organization of the industrial development 
division in March, 1948, the department's agents 
have made personal contact with seventy-five in- 
dustrialists throughout the country, and have some 
twenty-five industrial prospects currently active. 
Several foreign industries interested in Michigan 
have been contacted by mail and when possible 
have been investigated by officials of the American 
Military Government. 

The division operates a business information 
service to which 375 industries have thus far ap- 
plied without solicitation for data on Michigan 
markets, manpower, laws, resources, etc. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the indirect contacts with in- 
dustry, made through industrial departments of rail- 
roads and utilities, industrial realtors, and local 
commercial organizations, which the department 
has had a hand in servicing. 

Several mailings have been sent to selected groups 
of industrialists. A series of brochures on resources 
for industry will be mailed nationally before sum- 
mer. 

The department has collected information con- 
cerning vacant industrial buildings, thus perform- 
ing a non-pressure realty service for industries wish- 
ing to move about within the state or move in from 
another state without building new plants. To date 
several hundred firms have taken advantage of the 


department's idle plant index. This is distributed 
periodically to industrial realtors, chambers of com. 
merce, and other groups, to furnish information for 
servicing industrial inquiries. The listing of idje 
plant buildings and their facilities will be published 
from time to time in the widely-circulated trade 
paper “Michigan Manufacturer and _ Financial 
Record.” 

Approximately fifteen new industries have re. 
opened or moved into the Upper Peninsula since 
the start of the industrial development program, 
completed there last spring. As a direct result of it, 
ten towns not originally included in the program 
have asked to receive assistance in making industrial 
surveys, and an industrial division of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, an independent 
tourist and industrial promotion group, has been 
organized to continue the work started by the de. 
partment. The division has collected $8,500 from 
twenty-three towns thus far solicited to support the 
program, and will continue to receive counsel from 
the state development body. 

Industrial contacts are now being made by the 
department's agents in several states to obtain pros. 
pects for the Upper Peninsula. 

In the Lower Peninsula, more than 100 towns have 
started or completed industrial surveys, and towns 
in the Saginaw River Valley will publish a regional 
brochure in the near future. 

With the copper country regional planning com- 
mussion, the department has co-sponsored a six-part 
development study of the area, now complete, which 
will guide the future economy of this once-powerful 
copper producing area of the Upper Peninsula. 
Phases covered are commercial fishing, tourist in- 
dustry, industrial development, minerals and min- 
ing, forest products, and agriculture. 


ie DEPARTMENT has also prepared for publication 
a guide to industrial survey procedure, a compila- 
tion of all laws affecting local planning, a model 
township building code for resorts, a city planning 
manual, and the state industrial brochures. Several 
“flyers” describing the Michigan agriculture, for- 
ests, industry, and other resources have been pre- 
pared to answer numerous non-specific inquiries. 
Recently the University of Michigan initiated a 
new course in chamber of commerce and trade 
association management. The department worked 
with the association of commercial secretaries in the 
state to prepare a course of study designed to pro- 
vide qualified personnel for chambers of commerce 
and trade groups, which the university now offers 
in its school of business administration. 
Numerous economic studies are carried out on 4 
continuing basis, and are brought up to date pet 
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Economic Development in Michigan 


odically for report to the Economic Development 
Commission. A study of power and gas supply, for 
example, is made through the department's advisory 
committee in this field. Information thus supplied, 
released to the daily press and magazines, forms 
background data for industrial contact work, so 
that industries will not receive a false picture of 
Michigan’s fuel and power supply, at present poor 
in some regions. This committee is in a position 
to advise industries as to future power and fuel 
supply as it affects their operations. 

The Economic Development Commission re- 
cently voted to grant $20,000 of its funds to the De- 
partment of Conservation’s geology division for a 
study of the water situation in five counties. Even- 
tually the entire state will be covered, as available 
water is considered a primary industrial induce- 
ment of Michigan. 

A ten-year mapping program was prepared by 
the department's research division last year and sub- 
mitted to the governor as an inter-agency project 
proposal. The program has now been set up under 
the direction of the Conservation Department. 

Much of the work of the department, including 
transportation studies, copper country development, 
Upper Peninsula development, etc., have been de- 
signed to promote unification of the two geographi- 
cally separate peninsulas of Michigan. Formerly a 
leader in the lumbering and copper industries, and 
still second in iron ore production, the Upper Pen- 
insula has become a popular haven for tourists, 
hunters, fishermen, and winter sports enthusiasts. 
Several proposals for improved transportation fa- 
cilities to link the peninsulas and to facilitate travel 
within the Northern peninsula have been made. 
The Department is working closely with the Upper 
Peninsula Transportation committee, which is rep- 
resented on its advisory committee. 

Working with other state agencies and where 
necessary conducting their own studies, the depart- 
ment bases its relatively new program of develop- 
ment on sound economic facts, and has assurance 
that it will result in sound economic benefits to the 
entire state. 


Higher Education 


(Continued from Page 139) 
from government funds. The second is by provision 
of scholarships for capable students. The plan of 
making grants without any supervision of the pro- 
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gram is completely unsatisfactory to me as a tax- 
payer. The method of support on the basis of con- 
tracts for service rendered I would consider satis- 
factory only in emergencies where no other arrange- 
ment is feasible, and then on a strictly ad hoc basis 
and for relatively short term programs. 

Higher education in the United States seems to 
be in a period of rapid development, comparable to 
that which occurred in secondary education in the 
half century between 1890 and 1940. In this expan- 
sion, government seems destined to take the same 
leading role that it had in the expansion of the 
American secondary school. ‘The states are increas- 
ingly alert to their responsibilities in higher educa- 
tion. In recent years a number of them have author- 
ized surveys of their programs of higher education 
in order to obtain the soundest possible guidance 
for the development of needed facilities. The large 
investment required for an adequate program and 
its potential value for future welfare justify any 
state in undertaking a careful appraisal of its ser- 
vices, so as to obtain the best possible adaptation of 
available resources for current and future needs. 


Minnesota’s Pay Plan 


(Continued from Page 141) 


the current legislative session by legislators and em- 
ployees of providing the employees this additional 
increase because the index so closely approached the 
point of change. To date, no definite action has 


: been taken. 


Recruitment of employees has improved in Min- 
nesota. There appear to be fewer problems relating 
to personnel turnover and a marked increase in the 
recruitment of employees interested in careers in 
public administration. There seems to be more 
satisfaction among the employees, and I believe that 
the plan is acceptable to the executives, employees, 
and the legislators. 

Time might warrant various changes and further 
refinement of it, but as a public administrator I 
feel that the right approach has been found. 

Again I wish to state that the important factor 
in government is the efficient fulfillment of the 
service intended by the legislature. This can only 
be accomplished by efficient, well trained, and ex- 
perienced employees. The Minnesota cost-of-living 
pay plan certainly will contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of this objective. 
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Washington Report 


Insurance Regulation.—A Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee has been appointed to determine whether hear- 
ings should be held on S.Con.Res.11. The measure calls 
for an investigation of the life insurance industry and 
would require consideration of the effectiveness of state 
legislation and regulation in this field. 

Rent Control.—Among important features of the law 
which permits states and localities to end federal rent 
control are: 

Control is to continue fifteen months through June go, 
1950, or terminate at an earlier date by proclamation of 
the President, or a date specified in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two houses of Congress. 

As in the past, a local advisory board can advise the 
housing expediter to decontrol. He can do so on their 
advice or his own initiative. Three alternative proce- 
dures for decontrol are provided: 

“1. Whenever the governor of any state advises the 
housing expediter that the legislature of such state has 
adequately provided for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of maximum rents, or has specifically expressed its 
intent that state rent control shall be in lieu of federal 
rent control, with respect to housing accommodations 
within defense-rental areas in such state and of the date 
on which such state rent control will become effective, 
the housing expediter shall immediately make public an- 
nouncement to the effect that he has been so advised. At 
the same time all rent controls under this act, as 
amended, with respect to housing accommodations 
within such state, shall be terminated as of the date on 
which state rent control is to become effective. As used 
in this subsection, the term ‘state’ means any state, terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States. 

“g. If any state by law declares that federal rent con- 
trol is no longer necessary in such state or any part 
thereof and notifies the housing expediter of that fact, 
the housing expediter shall immediately make public 
announcement to the effect that he has been so advised. 
At the same time all rent controls under this act, as 
amended, with respect to housing accommodations 
within such state or part thereof shall be terminated on 
the fifteenth day after receipt of such advice. . . . 

“3. The housing expediter shall terminate the pro- 
visions of this title in any incorporated city, town, or 
village upon receipt of a resolution of its governing body 
adopted for that purpose in accordance with applicable 
local law and based upon a finding by such governing 
body reached, as the result of a public hearing held after 
ten days’ notice, that there no longer exists such a short- 
age in rental housing accommodations as to require rent 
control in such city, town, or village: Provided, however, 
that such resolution is first approved by the governor of 
the state before being transmitted to the housing expe- 
diter: And provided further, that where the major por- 
tion of a defense-rental area has been decontrolled pur- 
suant to this paragraph (3), the housing expediter shall 
decontrol any unincorporated locality in the remainder 
of such area.” 
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Industrial Safety.—Representatives of states, the fed. 
eral government, business, labor, insurance companies, 
and safety organizations recently joined in a conference 
at the Labor Department on means to industrial safety, 
A long-range cooperative program is to be developed 
for reducing accidents. This would include further de. 
velopment of safety laws and regulations. Governor John 
C. Pastore of Rhode Island addressed the conference on 
next steps of the states in behalf of safety. 

H.R.3283 has been introduced, authorizing appropria- 
tion of $5 million annually to assist states in administer. 
ing laws pertaining to accident prevention in industry, 


Aid to Education.—The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has unanimously reported out S.246. 
Purpose of the bill is to help the states, particularly those 
with low average income and large numbers of children 
of school age, to provide schooling for all children and 
help equalize educational opportunity. The bill pro. 
vides, principally, that: 

A “minimum-fund” school program be set up with an 
annual appropriation of $300 million, 97 per cent of 
which is to be used for continental United States, and 
3 per cent for Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

No state will receive less than $5.00 per child from 
5 to 17 years of age inclusive. It is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the authorized appropriation will be dis- 
tributed to the states in proportion to their needs. 

Control of educational policies shall remain in the 
hands of the states and their political subdivisions. 

In states where separate schools are maintained for 
racial groups, such schools shall receive federal aid in 
proportion to population ratio of these groups to total 
population of the state. 

Funds must be spent for operating, not construction 
costs—that is, for teachers’ salaries, salaries of non- 
teaching staff, instructional supplies and other costs, in 
elementary and secondary schools only. 

Federal funds cannot be used in the place of, or sub- 
stituted for, state and local money. 

Federal funds will be paid by the United States Treas- 
ury Department upon requisition by the U.S. Commis 
sioner of Education to the state treasurer. The state 
treasurer disburses the funds to local school boards upon 
requisition of the state board of education or other 
regularly-established state educational authority. Funds 
can be paid only to public agencies under public con- 
trol; spending must be by local board or other public 
agency and may be devoted to any purposes for which 
state and local money may be spent, including aid to 
non-public schools. 

Expenditures of all federal funds are to be audited by 
the states and a report of such audit made to Congress 
through the United States Commissioner of Education. 

If, after June 30, 1953, a state’s annual expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary schools from reve 
nues derived from state and local sources are less than 
2 per cent of the average annual income of the citizens 
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of the state, federal aid for such fiscal year shall be $5.00 

r child 5-17 years of age. 

In order to qualify for aid, the bill requires each state, 
through legislative action, to accept the provisions of the 
act and provide for administration of funds to be re- 
ceived. A governor may qualify his state for funds pend- 
ing the conv ening of the next regular session of the state 
legislature. 

Nationa! School Health Servieces.—S.1411 has been re- 
yrted out of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 

lic Welfare. The bill authorizes an appropriation of $35 

million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and an- 

nually thereafter, to assist the states in providing periodic 

health examinations and diagnoses, including dental ex- 


aminations, for all school children “without regard to 
race, creed, color, or nationality.” Of particular interest 
to the states is a provision that health services be given 
to all children between the ages of 5 and 17 inclusive, 
attending public and non-public schools. If in any state 
a law prohibits disbursement to children attending non- 
public schools, the Federal Security Administration shall 
withhold from the allotment to such state a proportion- 
ate ratio and, with these funds, shall make provisions for 
health services to children in the non-public schools. 


Upper Colorado Compact.—S.790, granting consent of 
Congress to the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, 
has been passed by the Senate and House. 


Prevention of Delinquency 
(Continued from Page 144) 
same manner as that of the New Jersey Governor's 
Committee on Youth. 

The Wisconsin youth service program, created by 
legislative enactment in 1947, combines features of 
the New Jersey and California programs. The act 
provides for a Youth Service Commission consisting 
of eleven members appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the Senate. The commission is com- 
posed of members nominated by the State Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, Public Instruction, and 
Health. Staff service is provided by the Youth Serv- 
ice Division of the state Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

This division is divided into two sections. One 
oversees correctional treatment of youthful offend- 
ers; the other is known as the Community Services 
Branch of the Youth Service Division. As in Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, these services include pro- 
motion of citizen interest in delinquency prevention, 
community surveys, technical assistance in improv- 
ing community resources for youth welfare, and 
statistical analysis of delinquency and related prob- 
lems. 

Minnesota is another state in which plans for 
state participation in efforts to prevent delinquency 
are well advanced. This program was described in 
“Youth Conservation In Minnesota,” by Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl, which appeared in the 
October, 1948, issue of Strate GOVERNMENT, and 
so no further description of it is presented here. It 
closely parallels the Wisconsin plan. 

Most elaborate of all state preventive programs 
is that of the state of New York. 

The New York State Youth Commission is the 
only delinquency prevention agency which is an 
independent unit in the executive department of 
its state. Its sole function is delinquency prevention. 
In illinois, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and in other states with preventive pro- 
grams, delinquency prevention is a function of a 


bureau or division within a larger state department. 
Although the New York commission is an indepen- 
dent agency, it is closely allied with other state 
departments concerned with youth welfare. Headed 
by a chairman who serves on a full time salaried 
basis, the remainder of the commission consists of 
the heads of the state departments of welfare, cor- 
rection, education, mental hygiene, labor, and 
parole. 

The commission in New York receives generous 
appropriations from which it provides grants-in-aid 
to municipalities for support of youth welfare coun- 
cils, called “youth bureaus,” and also extends grants- 
in-aid for recreation and education projects which 
it has approved. In addition to the financial aid, 
it offers promotional and technical aid in develop- 
ment and improvement of community services for 
delinquency prevention. Training programs for 
community workers are conducted by the com- 
mission. 

Its staff includes an executive secretary, a counsel, 
an education director, a recreation specialist, several 
psychologists, educational consultants in the fields 
of parent education, curriculum adjustment, and 
guidance, and field representatives and clerical aids. 

Particular mention should be made of the New 
York commission's effective utilization of mass edu- 
cational media. It has developed a series of radio 
programs in which typical community and personal 
situations are dramatized. In cooperation with pro- 
fessional producers, the commission has prepared 
two excellent documentary films, “Children In 
Trouble,” which dramatizes typical delinquency 
problems and community efforts to combat them, 
and “Families First,” a study of parent-child re- 
lationships. 

In an article of this length it has been impossible 
to do more than outline the main features of state 
programs to prevent juvenile delinquency. That 
vigorous efforts are being made and useful results 
attained is undeniable. Yet litthke more has been 
done than to scratch the surface. The opportunities 
are infinite and the challenge is overwhelming. 
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